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FIRST FOUR PERIODS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 
I. General Object 


In its present form this syllabus was written for use in ele- 
mentary pianoforte study in the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, and for the guidance of 
normal classes in the Institute of Musical Art, New York, Exten- 
sion Teaching Department, Columbia University, and School of 
Music-Education, Boston, Mass. 

The general content and sequence of studies in the following 
courses are a necessary supplement to Volume I of “Music-Edu- 
cation, An Outline.” In that volume the main object is to present 
and illustrate principles and processes involved in the development 
of music-thinking. The present syllabus is an effort to more clear- 
ly systematize the subject matter of music study and to show its 
correlation with other subjects when taken as an integral part of 
the common school curriculum. Where it is reckoned as one of 
the regular elementary school studies, the courses involve daily 
recitations, as in other subjects. 

Where it is not possible for it to become an integral factor of 
the elementary school work, the development of the purely musical 
part of the courses is all that can be expected of the child. That 
is, where but two lesson periods a week are possible, the study of 
the purely musical part of the courses may be followed entirely 
independent of correlated studies, since the elements of music, and 
the technical problems, are presented in accord with their logical 
development. The teacher must of necessity, therefore, select the 
work best adapted to the individual child’s need, but in keeping 
with the distinctive objects characteristic of each period. 

For instance, other things being equal, the child having in- 
stinctively strong musical thought (the so-called “natural musi- 
cian’) could pass quickly to the work of the second period ; while, 
on the contrary, a child slow in attaining his capacity for clear, 
masterful music-thinking, would need to devote a large amount of 
time to the first period work. 
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Another illustration lies in the technical aspect—one child 
needing to devote a great deal of attention to the preliminary tech- 
nical work of the first period, while the child whose tactual con- 
ceptions are distinctively strong, might pass quickly to the de- 
velopment of the purely music-technique of the second period. 

Two points need to be especially emphasized: 

First. When properly worked out, the syllabus presents mu- 
sic not as an isolated subject of study, but as a positive factor in 
the child’s mental development, ‘not only in the awakening of 
strong intellectual activity, but also by bringing music into inti- 
mate correlation, or rather educational unity, with art, literature, 
and science. | 

Second. Beyond the development of a musician, and the love 
and appreciation of pure music, the most essential aim in working 
out the courses lies in the effort to make the study of music serve 
(1) to awaken a strong initiative, (2) to cultivate a desire for, and 
joy in, the exercise of a higher mental activity in study and self- 
expression, and (3)-to develop an understanding of how to study, 
—three most essential objects in the education of the child. 


II. Phases of Study 


In the study of music, the mind is at work in several distinct 
but cognate and inseparable phases of the subject. At one mo- 
ment, mental activity is engrossed with the effort to formulate in 
thought the music itself—to grasp and conceive the melody, the 
harmony, the rhythm, as a mental unity and entity; to find its 
hidden import, its symbolism, its imagery, as a whole and in de- 
tail. All study or thought involving such conceptive activity is 
here classified under the term Art. 

Again, thought is concerned with the discernment and under- 
standing of the elements of the art—their essence, nature, relativi- 
ties, functions. This of necessity involves an understanding of 
terminology and notation. The mind is here at work in the field 
of the science of the subject, and all study that involves such per- 
ceptive activity is here classified under the term Science. | 

The mere recognition, however, of the scientific elements, 
their nature, relationship, function, terminology, and notation is 
not sufficient. Much practice is needed in representing music and 
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its scientific conceptions by means of written signs, and, converse- 
ly, in translating such written symbols into- music conceptions. 
Merely to discern the elements of music is one thing; it is quite 
another matter to write down such conceptions in proper nota- 
tion, and to gain facility in translating the signs into music con- 
ceptions and expression. This is, therefore, another special and 
important phase of thought, involving concentrated and vigorous 
mental effort, and long-continued practical work. Technical 
Practice would be a legitimate and most appropriate term for this 
phase of study, but, unfortunately, Technical Practice is a term 
so invariably associated with the gymnastics of pianizing, vocal- 
izing, etc., that to avoid confusion all such work is grouped under 
the term Practical Theory. 

Still another phase of study is involved in the discovery and 
mastery of the various bodily activities,—voice, arm, hand, fin- 
gers, foot—involved in the vocal or manual expression of music. 
This is a phase of study involving a subtle and highly specialized 
class of mental conceptions. All work involved in the mastery 
of the pianoforte as a medium of interpretation, is grouped under 
the heading Pianoforte Study; otherwise under Art, subheading 
Expression. Such study involves not only the interpretative as- 
pects, but also the specifically technical elements. 

All the work of the following courses is therefore classified 
under the four headings: Art, Science, Practical Theory, Piano- 
forte Study. 


III. Periods 


In respect to the grouping of subject matter, neither specific 
lessons nor time can serve as a basis, since children differ widely 
in musical perception and in general mental development. The 
status of the child in respect to its general mental attainments is 
of even greater moment than its condition in respect to musical 
ability and musical thinking, since it more largely determines the 
order and amount of music work. It enters also as a determinant 
of the extent of correlated study. In consequence, the subject 
matter is here grouped around some specific and essential object 
of thought and study, and designated as a period. Relative to 
major studies, such as English and Mathematics, the four periods 
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outlined, if thoroughly comprehended and demonstrated, corres- 
pond with the average student’s elementary and grammar grade 
work, both in amount of material, and in general mental efficiency. 
If really mastered, a sound foundation will have been laid in re- 
spect (1) to fundamental musical knowledge, (2) to modes and 
processes of study, (3) to active musical initiative, (4) to sound 
elementary technical principles and activities, and (5) to a just 
correlation and unity of action of the three modes of thought 
involved in music study—aural, visual, tactual. 


COURSES 


FIRST PERIOD 


Summary and Comment 


The essential object of this period is the effort to awaken the 
child to a consciousness of its capacity for music conception, and 
to develop and cultivate this activity through (1) genuinely origi- 
_ nal melodic invention, (2) cultural acquaintance with the world’s 
heritage of song and melody, and (3) the development of a pure 
and musical voicing (vocal and manual) of these melodic con- 
ceptions. 

In other words, music as art, to be conceived, enjoyed, and 
expressed, is the object of this period. Every teaching process, 
all analytic thought, therefore, should aim to awaken lively in- 
terest ; directly and positively lead to clear melodic and rhythmic 
conception; awaken and develop appreciation and spontaneous 
expression of the beauty and joy of music, and bring it into inti- 
mate relation to all child life and experience. 

The work under the heading of Science illustrates this point. 
The rhythmic beauty of the melodies is not here analyzed nor 
critically studied, but its aesthetic effect is emphasized in the 
child’s mind. He does not tell what rhythm is, nor even know 
that it is rhythm that is being emphasized in his thought, but 
simply recognizes known melodies through the aesthetic effect 
of their rhythms. 

On the expressive side of his nature, the child should be led © 
(1) to strive for synthetic thought, and its expression by means of 
the voice or manual activities—arm, hand, fingers, foot; and (2) 
to endeavor to evidence his aesthetic appreciation of heard music 
through other modes of art—drawing, orchestic, poetry. This 
not only heightens his consciousness of the aesthetic significance 
of music, but reveals its correlation and unity with all art. By 
this means also, self-expression begins and develops as a 
Spontaneous mental activity, and mere imitative modes of thought 
are all but eliminated. 

The recognition of known melodies by means of linear figures 
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which outline the melodic progression in respect to direction, 
serves the same aesthetic purpose—the bringing to emphasis of 
the aesthetic element of contour and form. 

While the original work and all the song singing, rightly 
done, are the most effective basis for music appreciation, never- 
theless, at least once a month there should be the music-hour, when 
the children sing and play for one another just for the love of it, 
and for the development of the social aspect and function of self- 
expression. But it should more especially afford an opportunity 
for the teacher, or artist student, to sing folk, art, or children’s 
songs, or to play characteristic pieces, just for the pure pleasure 
and aesthetic value of music—‘‘dim face of beauty, haunting all 
the world.” To accomplish this end, the singing or playing should 
not be done in such a manner as to lead the children to feel that 
they are being sung ¢o, or sung at, but under conditions that bring 
about the consciousness of an intimate converse with the minds 
and hearts of the children, such as obtains at the bed-time hour for 
song or story-telling. In such singing and playing, abundant op- 
portunity is afforded for leading the children into that sympa- 
thetic relation to art which will open mind and heart for the beauty 
that is the heritage of all God’s children. 


FIRST PERIOD 


J. Art 
A. Children’s Original Work 
a. Original poetic phrases, and 
b. ziven poetic phrases, as initiatives to 
c. original melodies. 


B. Song Singing 
a. Study of the poem for primary poetic content—development of 
imagination. 
b. Memorizing and recitation of the poem. 
c. Recognizing adaptability of the given melody to the poem as 
basis for singing and memorizing the melody. 


C. Expression 


a. Vocal 
1. Pure melodic and rhythmic intonation. 
2. Pure quality of voice. 
3. Interpretative singing with reference to the general spirit, 
character, and proportionate importance of the poetic and 
melodic ideas. 
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b. Manual 
1. Finding melodies on the key-board. 
2. Singing (playing) melodies with the fingers. 
*c. Orchestic 
Dance forms of rhythmic expression—correlation of music with 
folk-lore and folk-dance. 
d. Drawing 


By pencil or crayon pictures of some poetic element of a song, 
the children are to indicate to the class, or to the teacher, some 
one of several songs that have been chosen, 


For instance, the boat song, bird song or flower song would 
suggest to the child a corresponding picture. 


D. Aesthetic Appreciation 
Children to listen to the singing of folk and children’s songs, and 


the playing of simple and child-like music for the pianoforte or - 


violin. 
II. ScieNcE (rudimentary and subconscious) 


A. Recognition of known melodies through 
a. characteristic rhythms—pulse-rhythms, and long and_ short 
quantities ; 
b. general sense of melodic progression; 
c. measure-rhythms—two and three pulse. 


B. Definite recognition of quantity, long and short, in (a) melody, and 
(b) poetry. 


IlJ. TecHNIcAL StTupDy 
A. Vocal 


a. Pure voice—study of quality, and the simple vowel and con- 
sonantal forms. 


B. Manual 


a. Individuality of 
1. hand in rhythmic swinging; 
2. arm in relation to key-board; 
3. finger in 


i. tapping (especially upward) rhythms of melodies; 
w. defining rhythms of melodies by lateral action of fingers 
—especially the first finger (thumb) ; 
ut. rotary action involved in swinging measure-rhythms; 
iv. singing (playing) melodies with special reference to 
legato. 


N. B. With the exception of original work, only class-room study is 
expected of first-period pupils. 


*This word is used in place of dancing because development of the 
rhythmic movements of the whole body as means for symbolic expression is 
the object of this part of the work. 


SECOND PERIOD 


Summary and Comment 


The principal object of this period centers in the Science 
study, and in elementary technical development. The previous 
period having established melodic and rhythmic thinking, it should 
be the purpose of the second period to develop a knowledge of 
the primary melodic elements of tonality, rhythm, and notation, as 
a basis for reading from notes. By reading from notes is meant 
translating written signs into melodic and rhythmic conceptions. 
The conceptive mental process involved in translating the written 
signs into melodic thought 1s of far greater moment in developing 
musicianship than the perceptive process of writing that which has 
been heard, although the latter may have to precede as an initia- 
tive to the conceptive work. Much more time should therefore be 
given to reading than to writing, for if the conceptive processes 
are strong and active, facility in writing will follow as a logical 
sequence. 

Although Science study is emphasized, the art aspect of mu- 
sic is not by any means to be lost sight of in this period. Original 
work is continued and enlarged. The aesthetic interpretation of 
given melodies through pictures or poetry is a step in advance, 
requiring the older thought of this period. The cultural study 
of melodies from works of art is also carried on and extended. In 
aesthetic appreciation, effort is directed toward leading the child 
to give some expression of what the music has said to his con- 
sciousness. In all the art work in music, correlation with other 
subjects becomes more and more clear. The unity with poetry, 
drawing, design, painting, sculpture, orchestic, folk-lore and 
folk-dances, acquires higher significance. Through folk-lore and 
folk-dances, correlation with ethnological studies is secured, and 
the function of music in intellectual, social, and spiritual life em- 
phasized. Thus the child is never sensible of music as an isolated 
subject of study, but is persistently impressed with its unity with 
all his school work, and its demands for the same mental activi- 
ties. 
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On the side of expression, a more distinct effort at interpre- 
tation is demanded. 


SECOND PERIOD 


I. Art 


A. Original Work 
a. Continuation and expansion of melodic interpretation of poetic 
motives. 
1. Strains and couplets. 
2. Songs for stories or simple plays, to be sung, to be sung and 
played, or to be sung and danced. 
b. Original melodies, vocal or instrumental, for dances. 
c. Poetic interpretations for given melodies. 
1. Study of the poetic and rhythmic character of the given 
melody. 
2. Discussion of the given poetic settings with reference to their 
adaptation to the melody. 


B. Song Study 


a. Continuation and expansion of previous year. 
b. Study of melodies from works of art—cultural study. 


C. Expression 
a. Study of interpretative singing. 
b. Interpretative manual expression. 
1. Learning and playing of melodies from works of art. 
These should be played in all the known keys. 
2. Reading and playing of melodies with special reference to 
phrasing, cadential nuance, and legato and staccato,—recogni- 
tion of the elements of interpretation. 


D. Aesthetic Appreciation 
Continuation of work in preceding period. Correlation with 
pictures, lyric and dramatic stories, poetry, and orchestic. 


II. Science 


A. Melodic Analysts 
a. Definition of melodic progression in respect to direction and 
extent, involving elementary interval progression. 
b. Tonality. 
1. Recognition of center of unity—doh or 1. 
2. Relation of te, doh, ray, me, fa, major mode; also te, doh, ray, 
may, fa minor mode. 
3. Study keys of F, G, f, g. 
These will involve sharp and flat signs, always to be written 
when needed. 
c. Tone strata above and below middle C. 
d. Form. 
Recognition of phrases (“thought moments”) as units of me- 


lodic thought. 


B. Rhythmic Analysis 
a. Defining proportionate durations of equal and unequal,—1, 2, 
and 3 pulse tones. 
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b. Elementary understanding of measure. 

1. Kind—i. e., number of pulses. 

2. Form—i. e., order of units in respect to intensity. 
c. Pulse-rhythms defined—half-part and third-part. 


C. Notation and Terminology 
a. Rhythmic—half, quarter, and eighth notes, and corresponding 
rests. 
b. Melodic—staff, sharp, flat, clefs (f g). 
c. Letter names of staff, keys, tones. 


III. Practica, THEORY 
A. Technical study of simple vowels and consonants for pure voicing. 
B. Writing of heard melodic phrases. 
C. Vocal and manual reading at sight—melodic and rhythmic. 


D. Silent reading at sight. 
The teacher sings or plays while the child determines accuracy 
or inaccuracy. 

FE. Letter reading of staff and key-board. 


IV. PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


A. Technical Studies 
a. Fingers. 
1. Rhythmic studies in up-action of fingers (tapping the rhythm 
of melodies with up-stroke). 
2. Preparation for trill. 
3. Elementary trill study. 
4. Special first-finger studies. 
5. Elementary scale figures—two and five fingers. 
b. Hand. 
Single tone staccato, in repetitional rhythmic figures. 


N. B. With the exception of the original work, only class-room study is 
expected of second-period students. 


THIRD PERIOD 


Summary and Comment 


In this period, the art study again becomes prominent, but 
from a higher plane of perception, and the work centers largely 
around the special effort to awaken a more definite harmonic con- 
sciousness, and to lay a foundation for direct and conscious har- 
monic perception, expression, and scientific study. 

The primary conception of harmony does not begin with 
chord, but tonality. In itself, chord is a static entity, whereas 
tonality, in its specific significance, involves the consciousness of 
progression, relativity, and unity. Subconsciousness though it be, 
the child first recognizes harmony the moment his first original 
melody is conceived, since melody is the immediate and primary 
expression of tonality—that harmonic unity and entity which is 
the source of all melody. As a conscious fact, tonality appears to 
the child the moment key-tone is clearly perceived as the point of 
unity of related tones. 

In previous periods a thorough primary foundation for 
harmonic thought has been developed; in this period a higher 
step is taken in subconscious harmonic conception by leading the 
child to sing original second melodies to his own or given melodic 
phrases.. 

The capacity to conceive (think) two simultaneous melodies 
is still further developed by the study and playing of two-voice 
music of a pure, and quasi, contrapuntal type. 

For the further development of a feeling for harmonic dis- 
tinction, pieces having a harmonic accompaniment, in broken- 
chord form, are taken up for study. 

This brings the pianoforte into greater prominence, both in- 
terpretatively and technically, and technical study begins to as- 
sume greater importance, the aim being to establish the funda- 
mental technical activities involved in the trill, elementary scale 
and arpeggio, and preparation for octave playing. In other words, 
the establishment of the correlation and unity of arm, hand, and 
finger. 

In musical appreciation, the development of memory begins 
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to assume special importance, children being expected to remem- 
ber at least parts of the melodies of the pieces they hear, 
and to be able to play them at home for their families and friends. 

In the Science work, the completion of the diatonic tonality, 
in both major and minor mode, is the essential factor of study. 
This naturally involves a marked increase in the amount of work 
given to practical theory, the aim being to familiarize the child 
with the notation and terminology involved in the more common 
keys of diatonic tonality. This is supplemented by the pianoforte 
studies, especially those termed Reading Studies. 


THIRD PERIOD 


I, ArT 


A. Original Work 


a. Original second melodies to given canti. 
b. Poetic interpretations of melodies. 


B. Cultural Vocal Study 


Study of simple two-voice contrapuntal music. This involves 
singing either one of two individual melodies. 


C. Interpretative Pianoforte Study 


a. Folk Songs and melodies from works of art with accompani- 
ments to be played by the teacher—primo part col octavo. 
b. T-wo-voice contrapuntal music. 


c. Melodic pieces with simple broken chord accompaniments. 
These should include melodies for either hand. 


d. Duos for two pupils—two-voice contrapuntal pieces, or melo- 
dies with simple, broken chord accompaniment. 


D. Music Appreciation 


a. Aesthetic—children to define, through picture or action, what 
the music says to them. 
b. Melodic—recognition and remembering of primary melodies. 


E. Home Studies 


Pupils should now be expected to give at least a half-hour period of 
study at home to assigned lessons, with, or without, a tutor. These 
lessons will include Reading Studies, Interpretative Studies, and 
Simple Technical Studies. 


II. ScrENcE 


A. Tonality 


a. Completion of melodic incidents of Tonality from under soh to: 
oye soh, major and minor mode (plagal scale), keys of C, D, A, 
c; a, ©. 
b. Study of various tone strata, involving F and G clefs. 
. Authentic scale study. 
. Perceptive and conceptive study of diatonic large and small 
steps and thirds. 
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III. 


IV. 
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B. Harmony 


a. Recognition of melodic and harmonic under melodies. 
b. Recognition of harmonic bass. 


C. Rhythm 


a. Measure-rhythms—4 and 6 pulse. 
b. Pulse-rhythms—complex forms of  half-part; quarter-part, 
simple and complex. 


D. Form 


Study of cadence, phrase (dependent and independent), strain, 
couplet, stanza. 


E, Notation 


a. Rhythm—whole, dotted quarter, dotted eighth and sixteenth 
notes, equivalent rests, tie, measure-signatures. 

b. Melody—keys of C, D, A, major and minor, F and G clefs; key- 
signatures. 

c. Dynamics and tempi.—p, mf, andante, etc. 


PRACTICAL THEORY 


A. Writing monophonic phrases and strains, within the compass of 
the plagal and authentic scales, from vocal or manual dictation. 


B. Writing simple two-voice phrases from vocal or manual dictation. 


C. Reading at sight—silent, vocal, and manual. 
The sight reading tests should involve all the material worked 
out under the head of Science. 


D. Translating major melodies and duophonic phrases into minor, and 
vice versa. 
E. Writing rhythms from tonal dictation, (vocal or instrumental). 


F,. Rhythmic reading—vocal or manual. 


PIANOFORTE STUDIES 


A. Reading Studies 


a. Melodic pieces—the accompaniments to be played by the teacher. 
The melodies should involve five and ten fingers and furnish 
opportunity for special study and mastery of rhythmical and 
technical problems. The pieces should not be exclusively nor 
mainly so-calied four-hand compositions, but should be chosen 
with reference to cultural acquaintance with a wider range of 
music than is otherwise possible. 
b. Duos for two pupils. 
Each pupil plays only one melody, and some of the melodies 
should be of a compass requiring ten fingers. 
c. Melodic studies with simple broken chord (harmonic) accom- 
paniment. 
Pieces should be chosen in which the melody is given to the left 
hand as well as to the right. 
d. Two-voice contrapuntal studies—(1) one melody to be sung, 
the other played; (2) both to be played. 
e. Translation of melodies and two-voice pieces from major into 


minor, and vice versa. 


N. B. Only class-room study should be demanded in practical theory work. 
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B. Technique 


a. Two finger repetitional studies—elementary rhythmic practice of 

Liszt’s two-finger study. 

b. Trill study, involving third, quarter, and fifth-part pulse-rhythms 

—elementary velocity. 

c. Special first-finger study. 
(See Teachers Material.) 
d. Special finger flexion. 

1. Full flexion into the hand. 

2. Flexion of second and third phalanges with pizzicato. 

3. Flexion with expansion—interval playing. 

e. Special studies in lateral finger action—finger expansion. 
f. Scale Studies. 

1. Two-finger (1) rhythmic.scale-figures, and (7) scales in half-, 
third-, fourth-, and fifth-part pulse-rhythms. 

2. Five-finger (1) rhythmic scale-figures, and (i7)scales, of all 
known keys, in the primary and simple secondary pulse-rhy- 
thms. 

g. Elementary arpeggio study. 
h. Hand studies. 

1. Single tones, rhythmically repeated (tremolo). One-voice 
rhythmic scale-figures. 

2. Sixths in rhythmic repetitional (tremolo) and eee figures. 

i. Chord expansion. 


FOURTH PERIOD 


Summary and Comment 


The first period having established the art of melodic think- 
ing, the second period takes up the study of the science of melody 
and rhythm. Similarly, the third period having established the 
art of elementary harmonic thinking, the essential subject of this 
period is the science of harmony. 

The main objects in this study are (1) to develop an under- 
standing of the harmonic content of diatonic tonality, and (2) to 
show its application to the defining of architectonic and plastic 
form in music. This reacts upon the aesthetic development of 
music, and enlarges, therefore, the scope of art study. Greater 
demands are made on the means of expression, and a higher plane 
in the nature of pianoforte (or violin) study is reached. There 
is also a correspondingly marked increase in the demand for tech- 
nical study, and for time and thought given to pianoforte (or 
violin) interpretation (playing). 

Necessarily, the practical work in theory assumes much larger 
proportions. 


FOURTH PERIOD 


I, Art 


A. Original Work 


a. Original over- and under-melodies to given canti. 
b. Original two-voice songs. 


B. Interpretative Pianoforte S tudy of 
a. Two-voice compositions (duophonic contrapuntal studies). 
b. Monodic studies with various forms of simple, harmonic ac- 
companiments. i 
c. *Polyodic compositions—including sonata type. 


C. Music Appreciation 
a. Aesthetic—to be defined by language, pictures, or dancing. 
b. Melodic—recognizing, remembering, and playing or singing 
primary melodies and melodic phrases. 
c. Rhythmic—general character, but especially common dance 
forms and measure-rhythms. 


*Compositions containing more than one primary melody, or one primary 
subject being developed in two or more voices at the same time, are here 
termed polyodic. 
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II. ScreENcE 


A. Tonality 
a. Chromatic Tonality. 
1. Melodic study of chromatic tones. 
2. Study of chromatic scale—major and minor mode. 
B. Harmony 
a. Elementary harmonic perception, 
. Recognition of harmonic change. 
. Recognition and defining of cadences—progressive and final. 
. Recognition of non-harmonic elements (melodic by-tones). 
. Distinction between harmonic and melodic bass. 
Recognition of the three primary harmonies of major and 
minor diatonic tonality. 
b. Study of chord. 
1. Major and minor triad. 
2. Primary complex chords—major and minor septachord and 
diminished triad. 
3. Primary chords of diatonic tonality in known keys, including 
the dominant septachord. 
4. Secondary chords of major and minor diatonic tonality. 
c. Systematic study of intervals. 
1. Recognition of static and progressive types. 
2. Classification with respect to color. 
3. Specific study of octaves, perfect fourths and fifths, major and 
minor seconds, thirds and sixths. 
d. Understanding of the harmonic origin and intervallic formation, 
of the principal diatonic scales of the major and minor mode. 
e. Study of the keys of *B, E, E, e, b, f c—that is, complete the 
major and minor keys involving one to four sharps or flats. 
C. Rhythm 
a. Rhythm of harmony. 
b. Pulse-rhythms of fifth and sixth part—simple and complex 
forms. 
D. Form 
a. Stanza and strophe forms. 
b. Primary forms—unary, binary, ternary, variation. 
E. Notation 
a. Key signatures. 
b. Measure signatures. 
c. Viola, or Ge clef. (Preparation for ensemble playing and: score 
reading. ) 
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III. PracticaL THEORY 


A. Melody and Rhythm 
a. Write monophonic and duophonic phrases and strains, from 
manual or vocal dictation, in all the keys that have been studied. 
b. Rhythmic writing from vocal or manual dictation. 
B. Harmony 
a. Interval writing from vocal or manual dictation. 
b. Conceptive interval study, with and without a given tone. 


*A line under a letter stands for a flat, and over a letter for a sharp—B: 
B-flat, F: F- -sharp. 
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c. Transpose and translate harmonic phrases involving Tonic, 
Dominant (also septachard) and Subdominant chords. 
d. Harmonize at the piano simple melodic phrases. 
e. Harmonic analysis. 
1. Aurally define the changes of harmony. 
2. Aurally define and write harmonic basses. 
3. Aurally define the primary harmonies of given major and 
minor phrases. 
f. Aural recognition of minor and major modes of chords. 


g. Conceptive chord-study. 
To a given member of the chord, supply, vocally or manually, 
other members above and below. 


h. Chord writing from dictation (oral and manual), including the 
three forms (inversions). 


C. Sight Reading (oral, vocal, manual, silent) 


a. Monophonic, and two-voice contrapuntal, studies. 

b. Monodic pieces with simple forms of harmonic accompaniment 
and 

c. Intervals and rhythms. 


TV. PIANoForRTE STUDY 


A. Etudes 


a. Reading-etudes of a grade parallel with the rest of the work. 

b. Study-etudes for right and left hand, grade of Czerny-Germer 
studies, in moderate and elementary velocity tempi. 

c. Transposing and translating work continued—etudes especially. 


B. Technique 


a. Finger studies. 

. Rhythmic trill-studies continued—larger velocity forms and 
phrases. 

. Single-finger staccato—fall and bound, in rhythmic forms. 


. Two-finger repetitional studies in elementary velocity tempi. 
Liszt’s study rhythmically developed as in Mason’s Technics. 


. Rhythmic scale-studies, two and five-finger, in more extended 
forms, and elementary velocity tempi. 

5. Rhythmic five-finger figural studies in slow rhythms. 

6. Rhythmic study of broken-chord figures. 

7. Special chord-studies for expansion and contraction of finger 
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spacing. 

. Elementary arpeggio-studies—two and five-finger. 
b. Hand studies. 

1. Expansion of hand (chords). 

2. Rhythmic tremolo-studies in sixths and octaves. 

3. Rhythmic scale-figures in sixths and octaves. 
c. Arm studies. 

1. Broken octaves in rhythmic tremolo-forms. 

2. Broken octave in rhythmic scale-forms. 
d. Foot studies. 

1. Legato playing—melody and chords. 

2. Sustaining harmony—in broken and arpeggioed chords. 
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